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no inherent likeness between the sound of the word
'beefsteak' and the taste of beefsteak; and this case
illustrates in a different field what was said a moment
ago, to the effect that the various mirth-producers (like
the various saliva-exciters) need not have more than
an accidental or historical community.

The case of the flow of saliva has been worked out
with experimental precision by the Russian physiologist
Pawlow. A substance which naturally arouses this
reflex was introduced into a dog's mouth, and simul-
taneously a bell was rung. After this had been repeated
a number of times, the bell, without the tasting sub-
stance, gave the reaction. Pawlow called a reflex thus
aroused by some other than its natural stimulus a
'conditioned reflex'. Other reflexes can be similarly
'conditioned', or associated to stimuli that have no
power to evoke them apart from their having occurred
concomitantly with the natural stimulus. Such second-
ary or artificial connections may be only temporary,
or may become permanent in the individual. Many
fears, aversions, likes and dislikes are undoubtedly con-
ditioned reflexes, and this type of learning accounts for
a large proportion of our acquired equipment. It
enables us to utilize our native stock of movements in
accordance with the special conditions in which we grow
up. It does not account for the addition of learned
actions to the native stock, but for the linking of natural
actions to new stimuli.

In view of the importance that the very modern conception of the
conditioned reflex is taking in discussions of learning, it is interesting to
recall that Locke, in his chapter, 'Of the Association of Ideas', has in
mind very much the same sort of thing. He does not employ 'associa-
tion* so widely as his successors in the associationist school, but uses it